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Student Referendum 
America and the Ruhr 


SPEAK UP STUDENTS! 


A week or ten days ago word came to 
the Forum, that a group of students in 
New York had for the past week been 
heatedly discussing the French invasion of 
the Ruhz and the general attitude, or lack 
of attitude, on the part of the United 
States on the entire European situation. 
Having formulated their own ideas and 
discharged what they feel to be their re- 
sponsibility as students, of understanding 
the salient issues of European reconstruc- 
tion, they were tremendously anxious to 
learn what students in other parts of the 
country were thinking of the recent Eu- 
ropean developments or whether in fact 
they thought at all. 

‘The upshot of their query was the de- 
cision of the National Student Forum to 
cooperate with these students in holding 
a student referendum on America and the 
Ruhr. The plans are as follows: 

For a period of three weeks during the 
end of February and the early part of 
March, the Forum is recommending to its 
affiliated and interested groups that full 
and unbiased discussions of the European 
situation be scheduled for one or more of 
their Club or undergraduate meetings; 
that specially qualified students be dele- 
gated to do a little hard thinking on the 
subject, and that on Friday March 16th, 
the activities of these groups culminate in 
the forwarding of the opinions and recom- 
mendations of the several colleges to Presi- 
dent Harding, Secretary of State Hughes, 
and Senator Wm. HB. Borah with the re- 
quest to the latter that the resolutions be 
read into the Congressional Record, and in 
this way a proper hearing be assured for 
the opinions of the American student on 
the subject of America and the Ruhr The 
Speakers Bureau of the Forum is accord- 
ingly at the service of the colleges partici- 
pating in the referendum. 

Each of the colleges will individually be 
responsible for forwarding their resolu- 
tions on the 16th of March. It is import- 
ant that all resolutions should be sent on 
the same day and if possible by telegraph. 
Copies should be sent to The National Stu- 
dent Forum which will publish a synthesis 
of these in the issue of THE NEW STU- 
DENT immediately following the refer- 
endum. 

Detailed letters have been sent to lead- 
ers of Forum groups and further informa- 
tion can be secured at the N. S, F. office 
2929 Broadway N. Y. 


Americans 


Black and White 


I.—By President DURKEE 
of Howard University 
Il—By MARY CHURCH TERRELL, 
Lecturer and ardent worker for theAboli- 
tion of Race Prejudice 


I. 


Nothing else knows a color line save hu- 
man prejudice and that prejudice holds on- 
ly for human faces and forms. God knows 
nothing of such color line for He is the 
Father of all. His works reveal the most 
marvelous blending of all colors. How 
strange it would be not to have different 
colors in human faces when all other ani- 
mal creation, trees and flowers, earth and 
sky and even the rocks have.such variety 
of color. 

There is no known process by which the 
blood of a white man, a black man, or a 
yellow man can he distinguished. “God 
hath made of one blood, all nations.” 
Roughly speaking the population of the 
world is seventeen hundred millions. Two 
tenths or four hundred and forty millions 
are pure white. Three tenths or five hun- 
dred and ten millions are yellow. Five 
tenths or eight hundred and fifty millions 
have more or less of the black strain of 
bleod. 

History shows that at one time the yel- 
low man seemingly dominated the world. 
Later the black man controlled. In this 
era the white man rules. Are we destined 
to go again over such a long and weary 
round of centuries of race strugglings or 
have we brains enough, and heart enough, 
new to find some common ground where 
races may cooperate for the good of all 
mankind. The question of questions in our 
world today is this—shall races work for 
life in cooperation, or struggle to the death 
in opposition? I am convinced that, as 
President Harding has recently said,—“On- 
ly understanding is necessary for a tranquil 
world.” Wherever the cultured of different 
races come to know each other, always 
there follows brotherhood and cooperation. 
The tragedy of our time is that the cultured 
of all races have no points of frequent con- 
tact; even where such opportunities exist, 
racial prejudices forbid. 

I may be foolish enough to think that be- 
cause I am white I am more thought of by 
God. but “He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh.” Four years as president of 
Howard University, a great institution of 
some twelve schools and over two thousand 
students drawn from thirty-eight different 
states and ten foreign countries, absolute- 
ly prove to me that color is no deeper than 

(Continued on page 2) 


Wisconsinnot Allowed 
To Suppress Paper 


By J. H. BROOKS 
Student at Wisconsin 


The Scorpion, a paper started by students at the 
University of Wisconsin without the ;sanction of the 
faculty, fell under the Dean’s displeasure. He tried 
to suppress it, and one of the editors gives us the 
result. 


The Scorpion was started by myself and 
a group of my friends, including David 
Sinclair, Martin T. Bennett, George Har- 
ris, Wallace White, and Harold Shier, not 
as a “student paper” but as an independ- 
ent organ of political opinion which should 
not be-censored by the faculty of the Uni- 
versity. 

We intend to agitate against compulsory 
military training which exists in this Uni- 
versity. We hope to promote in any way 
possible the spirit of anti-militarism and 
international good-will among students of 
this University. We want to bring back to 
this school the honor system .of examina- 
tions, which, it is claimed, was tried with 
disastrous results some years ago, but 
which we know is working successfully in 
‘other institutions, including the University 
of Illinois. We desire, as an independent, 
uncensored publication, to expose cases of 


! favoritism and unfairness which we believe 


to exist in connection with faculty disci- 
‘pline and social control of activities. And 
we are in revolt against the extreme atti- 
tude of paternalism and autocracy assumed 
by the administration of the University. 


The position of the University adminis- 
tration on the question of an open forum 
was made clear by S. H. Goodnight, Dean 
of Men, when he was asked recently to 
approve the use of a University hall 
for Captain Paxton Hibben’s address on 
Russia. Dean Goodnight said to the Social 
Science Club at that time: “We do not ap- 
prove of you fellows: bringing extreme 
speakers to the University. We want ab- 
solute academic freedom within the Uni- 
versity lecture:rooms, but if you bring ex- 
treme speakers, either extreme radicals or 
extreme conservatives, it makes it difficult 
for us to raise money about the State.” 

We disagree with the administration in 
this attitude. We would rather depend 
entirely upon the State legislature for Uni- 
versity funds, than upon business men and 
capitalists. We do not believe the admini- 
stration is sincere in its statement that 
it objects to extreme conservative speakers, 
because it has never raised an objection a- 
gainst such speakers, not even against 
Judge Gary when we tried to get him to 
speak here. We believe there can be no 
equivocation on the matter of free speech, 
and absolutely no lines drawn. We believe 
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Americans—Black and White 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 


the epidermis, it does not change body, 
mind or soul, save as environment forces 
certain mental and spiritual reactions in 
any people. The slave can never be what 
the free man is; but the black man free, or 
the yellow man free, is the peer of the 
white man free. 

How disheartening after such a world 
struggle as that through which we have 
just come, to find now such atavism in 
otherwise splendid men and women as to 
draw a color line, through prejudice. 

We have come a long way, however, even 
if we have yet a long way to go. 


Il. 


President Lowell’s decision to bar colored 
students from the dormitories of Harvard 


University in which men of all other races 
and shades are required to live during their 
Freshman year has shocked and discour- 
aged the colored people of this country be- 
yond expression. It is so subversive of the 
principles for which Harvard has always 
stood, it so wounds the sensibilities and 
blasts the hopes of colored people that 
many of us could not believe the first news- 
paper reports were true. But, after read- 
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ing President Lowell’s letters in which he 
took such a firm stand against the admis- 
sion of colored students to the Freshman 
dormitories we knew he meant exactly what 
he said and we felt we had been stabbed 
in the house of a dear friend. 

Up to date Harvard’s attitude toward col- 
ored students has been as just and as gen- 
erous as has been that of any university 
in the United States. In spite of sporadic 
exhibitions of race prejudice Harvard has 
always allowed colored students to reach 
any height to which their ability, energy 
and aspirations enabled them to attain. 
And that is all colored men have ever ask- 
ed. This recent outbreak of race prejudice 
against colored men at Harvard can not be 
justified by claiming they failed to make 
good. 

Since 1884 about 40 colored men have 
graduated from Harvard. Among that 
number 4 received the magna cum laude 
degree, 4 others the cum laude, 2 were 
class orators and 4 made the varsity debat- 
ing team. In athletics Harvard colored 
men have also made a splendid record. 3 
have played on the varsity football team, 
1 on the baseball team, 6 have made the 
varsity track team. A few years ago the 


the expression of opinion should be just 
as free in University Auditoriums, open 
to the public, as in class lecture rooms. 
We see no reason why the University 
should try to keep secret its academic free- 
dom, or be in any way ashamed of ate 
The present State Legislature, especially 
the Assembly, which has a large majority 
of LaFollette progressives and Socialists, 
is very hostile toward the attitude of the 
University. They are still antagonistic to- 
ward the University authorities for trying 
to exclude Upton Sinclair and Kate Rich- 
ards O’Hare from speaking here last win- 
ter. They are also antagonistic because 
the University, at last fall’s election, mis- 
judged the political situation in the State 
and foolishly allowed a group of students 
to send out political propaganda for an 


anti-LaFollette candidate on a_ specially 


designed letterhead bearing the name of 
the University, giving the propaganda the 
guise of University approval of that can- 
didate. 

Consequently, when it became known to 
the State legislature that the editors had 
been summoned to appear before the Dean 
and give cause for starting a publication 
(which was not sold or circulated on the 
campus) without the approval of the fac- 
ulty, the legislators assured the editors of 
the outlaw paper that they might continue 
without fear of expulsion from the Uni- 
versity. 

The University authorities now claim 
that there has never been censorship of 
political opinion on any other student pub- 
lication, but we reply that if not, it was 
because the editors of these publications 
never had the nerve or desire to cross the 
political opinions of the faculty. Students 
of independent opinion do not get on the 
staff of student publications as a rule. We 


cannot see why a faculty that, until last 
winter, strictly censored speakers invited 
by the students, would offer no censorship 
of a student publication that advocated the 
views of these speakers. 

There is now absolute freedom of speech 
and press at the Universtiy of Wisconsin, 
thanks to public opinion and the insistence 
of the State Legislature. Our students 
might invite Emma Goldman, Bill Hay- 
wood, Trotsky, and Debs to speak on the 
same day, and the University authorities 
would be powerless to stop them. 


See The World 


American college and university students 
are invited to go on the International Stu- 
dents’ Tours which have been organized 
for the summer of 1923 under the auspices 
of the Institute of International Education. 

The Students’ Tours are unlike any other 
international tours, in that they are en- 
tirely non-commercial. Dr. Stephen P. 
Duggan, Director of the Institute says: 

“The International Students’ Tours have 
been organized to meet what I believe to 
be « double need: the need for travel as a 
broadening and vitalizing element in the 
education of our young men and women, 
and the need for travel as a means of 
establishing a closer intellectual relation- 
ship between youth of America and of oth- 
er countries.... 

_ “All foreign travel serves these purposes 
to some degree. But to serve them to the 
greatest possible extent, certain special 
conditions must be met—the support of 
foreign governments and universities; the 
assistance of educators and men with a 


world’s record for the running broad jump 
was broken by a colored man who wore the 
uniform of Harvard. 

How can this recent exhibition of pre- 
judice against colored students at Harvard 
be explained? President Lowell has un- 
doubtedly been persuaded to bar colored 
students from the privileges and opportuni- 
ties offered other Freshmen by his coun- 
sellors from the South. The South has for 
years been spreading propaganda against 
the colored man, not only all over the Unit- 
ed States, but all over the civilized world. 
There are thousands of broad-minded, gen- 
erous-hearted white people South as well as 
North, who are vitally interested in the 
colored man’s welfare and who would not 
put a single obstacle in his path. But 
many of them are too busy with their own 
affairs to resist the atacks made by the 
foes of freedom against a group of desery- 
ing, struggling, aspiring human beings who 
simply ask for a decent chance. 

Students in our universities and colleges 
can do much to eradicate prejudice by start- 
ing a crusade which shall have for its slo- 
gan—Down with discriminations against 
human beings on account of race, color, sex 
or creed. 
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broad international outlook in this country ; 
careful selection of the student groups, 
since their members will inevitably be re- 
garded as representative of America, pro- 
vision of lecturers able to interpret the 
countries visited in a broad and sympa- 
thetic fashion. It is to meet these condi- 
tions that the Students’ Tours have been 
organized.” 

Three Students’ Tours will go to Europe 
this summer. One to France, under the 
special auspices of the Federation de J’All- 
iance Francaise; one to Italy, under the 
special auspices of the Italy America So- 
iety, and an Art Students’ Tour the itin- 
erary of which includes many of the great 
galleries, cathedrals, and palaces of Italy, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and England. 

Members of the Students’ Tour will sail 
from New York on the SS “Saxonia” on 
June 80th, 1928, and will return to New 
York on the same ship on the 4th of Sep- 
temher. 

“THE NEW STUDENT” has been given 
the opportunity to make the first general 
announcement of the official staffs of the 
Students’ Tours. The ART STUDENTS’ 
TOUR will include Miss Edith R. Abbot 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, as lecturer on the history and 
appreciation of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture; Professor Albert C. Phelps 
of the College of Architecture, Cornell, as 
lecturer on architecture, Mr. John GC. Tid- 
den of Rice Institute, Texas, as lecturer 
on the fine arts, and others. Mrs. Helen 
Seymour Clifton of Wellesley College will 
be the official chaperon, and Dr. Minta 
Proctor Kemp, resident physician at Bryn 
Mawr College, will be the physician of the 
tour. 

The STUDENTS’ TOUR TO FRANCE 
will include Professor Eugene M. Lebert 
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of Grinnell College, as lecturer on Modern 
France and her Historical Background; 
Mile. Helene L. Jacot of Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Brooklyn, as instructor in the 
French language. Other officials will be 
announced later. 

The STUDENTS’ TOUR TO ITALY in- 
cludes Professor Edward B. T. Spencer of 
Grinnell College as lecturer on Ancient 
Rome and classic art; Professor Angelo 
Lipari of the University of Wisconsin as 
lecturer on Modern Italy; and Mr. Joseph 
Hopkinson Smith of the Friends’ School, 
Brooklyn, as lecturer on the history and 
legends of the Italian mediaeval towns. 
Mrs. Edward G. Hobler of the University 
of Illinois will be the official chaperon; 
the trained nurse will be Miss Christine 
Hall, matron of the Mason Infirmary at 
Smith College. 

The headquarters of the International 
Students’ Tours are at 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Full information may be 
secured from Irwin Smith, the Director, at 
that address. 


From Our Colleges 


EDUCATION PER SE 
Yale 


Wide-eyed Criticism stalks about the 
Yale campus. The winning Deforest ora- 
tion delivered by F. O. Mathiessen 1923 
aroused him. The oration was called “Ser- 
vants of the Devil,” and was a study of 
the American University. It suggests that 
the futility of much of our education is 
due to the “feverish and impotent deter- 
mination to hand out little dabs of this and 
that, and stamp their products as stupid, 
perhaps, but at least well-informed.” 

A student seldom realises ‘that there 
might be a further purpose to a college 
course than the mere adding of zest to 
one’s own life. It seems never to have oc- 
curred to him that the very acceptance of 
of an education might involve an obliga- 
tion of realizing one’s highest self and 
truth.” Only those few who do realize this 
become really educated. Nor will more be- 
come so until we understand the force 
that lies behind the Youth Movements of 
Central Europe: “More soul is what we 
need. Even with all our intellect, all our 
economic thought, a deeper spirituality is 
all that will save Europe from destruc- 
tion.... No reform can ever do more 
than ameliorate certain external symptoms 
of evil until men’s hearts are changed.” 

A full report of the Hartsdale Confe- 
rence pointing out that moneyed inter- 
ests control our colleges and education 
and occasionally make it difficult to secure 
honest unbiassed education, added to the 
furor roused by this oration. 

The college was inspired to consider its 
curriculum and itself. On the whole the 
students’ objections were to the spirit 
of paternalism which pervades Yale. A 
furious debate on cuts, chapel, the func- 
tion of student government, and the value 
of Christianity or the pagan spirit was 
raised. A straw vote is to be held in a 
few days to determine the opinion of the 
majority of the college. Whether anything 
more concrete will be done in the way of 
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formulating definite criticisms remains to 
be seen. 
Harvard 

Harvard has been lightly touched by the 
same spirit though the whole college is not 
aroused as at Yale. The Crimson does 
not believe a change in administration or 
eurriculum will improve our education. 
What is needed is a new spirit in the stu- 
dents—-“‘a spirit of inquisitiveness.” 


Amherst 

The most popular class in Amherst at 
present is one in philosophy given by Pro- 
fessor Ayres, and the subject which has 
aroused so much interest is—art! In an 
American college lectures on art have be- 
come an open forum. Visitors outnumber 
the regular class and professors from 
other departments do not hesitate to at- 
tend and take up the argument. 


Pacific 
Here economics is the most popular sub- 
ject, one sixth of the students registered 
for majors being in that department. 


Northeastern Tech 

Northeastern Tech prints an appeal 
from “eminent educators” urging students 
to devote a certain amount of time each 
week to meditation. Five minutes per 
week is the minimum which these modest 
educators implore. 

Chicago 

Students at Chicago were eager for a 
course on the psychology of love. They 
felt they ought to understand more about 
this subject. One even outlined a possible 
syllabus, with practical research. But 
Professor Kingsly of the Psychology de- 
partment said it was unlikely that such a 
course would be given, and that many 
phases of the subject were already touched 
upon in the University. He meanly passed 
the buck declaring the subject was one for 
the sociology not the psychology depart- 
ment. 

A STUDENTS DAY 
Dartmouth. 


Dartmouth has compiled statistics from 
854 carefully kept time sheets showing 
how a student spends his day. On an 
average he studies 4.25 hours on week days, 
1.5, on Saturday, and 3.75 on Sunday. 
Freshmen study the longest, seniors the 
shortest amount of time. 

15 minutes per day would be spent on 
athletics if distributed throughout the col- 
lege; 30 minutes on non athletics. 34 of 
an hour is spent in self support, the seniors 
working 2% times as long as the Freshmen. 

Conversation is the most popular re- 
creation, 14% hours being spent daily upon 
it. Sophomores talk the most. Twice as 
much time is spent in voluntary reading 
as at movies or cards. Seniors give 5 
times as much time to girls as any other 
class. 

The average Dartmouth man sleeps 8 
hours on week days, 734 on Saturdays and 
10% on Sunday. He takes 40 minutes to 
dress on week days and 10 minutes longer 
on Sundays. 25 minutes is spent on each 
meal. 

BEYOND THE CAMPUS. 
Yale and Harvard. 


These colleges are now receiving and 
printing in their papers weekly letters 
from Cambridge University, England. 
These letters describe English academic 
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life with all the details of dons, “bulldogs” 
and royalty, but in the main the letters 
are to be an interchange of thought. 
Chicago 

The Political Science department is con- 
ducting a mock League of Nations As- 
sembly on the pattern of the Oxford In- 
ternational Assembly. This is the third 
one to be organised in this country the 
other two being at Harvard and the New 
York Cosmopolitan Club of students. At 
the last debate in Chicago a majority de- 
cided that America should intervene in 
the Ruhr. The New York Assembly also 
decided by a large majority that France 
was not justified in going into the Rhur. 


Vassar 


Men and women debaters will be opposed 
for the first time when the Vassar fresh- 
men meet the Harvard freshmen on 
March 3, over the question “Resolved, that 
the United States should enter into an 
agreement with the former allied nations 
for the mutual cancellation of inter-allied 
war debts.” 

Smith 


There are now so many foreign students 
at Smith that the English department is 
offering a coursé in English composition 
and in phonetics for their benefit. 


Students Abroad 


Worker’s Education In Belgium 


Worker’s education is more highly de- 
veloped in Belgium than any where else. 
An internaional worker’s education Con- 
gress was held there last fall, and, in con- 
sequence, a Belgian, Mare Somerhausen, 
came over to study the subject here. He 
was much interested in the labor college 
of, Brookwood, and makes the interesting 
comparison that in Belgium the working 
class developed its own intellectual insti- 
tutions when they realized the need for 
them, wheras in the United States private 
persons led the way and donated time and 
money for worker’s education. 

—From “Education et Recreation” Belgium. 


Japan 
The Women’s Christian College of Japan 
worked hard for the Student Friendship 
Fund. Japanese girls of high birth broke 
through tradition by selling starch from 
door to door in order to raise money. 
—From the “Vassar Miscellany.” 
Germany 
German instructors are paid in an ori- 
ginal way much admired by the liberals 
in France. If married their salary is in- 
creased. For each child they receive an 
allowance. In France the allowance for 


‘children decreases as they get older and 


ceases at 16 years. But a German in- 
structor receives 4.920 marks (June 1922) 
for each child up to 6 years, 6.150 marks 
from 6-14 years, and 7.380 marks from 14- 
21 years.. Naturally if the child goes to 
work and stops studying the allowance is 
withdrawn. 
The German instructor retires at 65 with 
a pension of 3/4 his salary. If he dies, 
no matter at what time in his career, his 
widow receives a fixed pension and an al- 
lowance for each child up to 18 years. 
—From “Clarte” France. 
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OUR REVENGE 


Translated and abridged from the Jan- 
uary 1923 number of “Junge Menschen” 
one of the monthly publications of the Ger- 
man Youth Movement, 

“A terrible fate lies upon the German 
nation. German land and German people 
have been separated from the fatherland. 
Our colonies have been taken from us. 
France stretches out her hand towards our 
Rhineland. By the banks of the Mosel 
lay my cradle, there stands the house of 
my fathers. Who of you feels my grief? 
You people who speak so much of ever- 
lasting peace, have you ever withstood so 
cruel a test? The blood rages in my veins 
and I have a fierce longing for the sword, 
an instant urge to turn it against the de- 
spoilers of the German people. 

The blame for all this suffering lies on 
the spirit of war, which even today lives 
in all peoples. 

Who can help us Germans in our need. 
Should we again grasp the sword? Is that 
lawful self-defense? Woe to him who 
nourishes in himself the spirit of war and 
wills to plant it deep in our young hearts. 
It is the evil spirit of hate and darkness. 

Many of us still wear rich finery while 
thousands of our own people die of hunger. 
This is a more evil thing among our peo- 
ple than war: that our brotherhood is al- 
most annihilated and one hardly cares for 
another but only for himself. The blood 
of thousands of women and children and 
of those who were killed in the war clings 
to that finery, those golden chains, and 
precious stones, 

Shall we not cast all together and take 
it to the youth of France and the French 
people so that they may be satisfied in 
their hunger for German goods! And we 
will bring all this freely to them, not 
throw it at their feet in rage and with 
tioughts of vengeance. We will bring 


“I came into this world, not chiefly to make this a good place to live 
in, but to live in it, be it good or bad.’’ 


—Henry Thoreau 


everything to the sacrifice in a spirit of 
love, so that the French people may be 
loosed and we may be loosed from our feel- 
ing of revenge, 

Once we prepared ourselves for war. The 
greatest strength, the most beautiful years 
of youth were sacrificed to war. The 
things we made for war are now sunk in 


the- sea, annihilated on the battle field, or 
captured by the enemy. 

Had we used these armies to make Ger- 
man soil fruitful, to build up the houses 
and gardens of the starving people, had 
we give to the German people in peaceful 
work what we gave to useless war, we 
would have had neither war nor revolution. 

And what today we regret not having 
done, shall we not still do today? Where is 
the general and statesman who will call out 
such armies of peace? We will not hasten 
to him less willingly to save Germany than 
we did to plunge her in useless and un- 
blessed war! 


Will they call us cowards because we 
do not dance the dance of death? The devil 
presses the sword into our hands, fills us 
with rage, lays curses upon our lips. But 
we will not curse nor will we kill. And 
who shall call him coward who, with open 
eyes and skilled in the use of weapons, 
chooses to die rather than to kill, and to 
live in chains and sorrow with his people 
rather than to die and escape suffering. 

Unrealized strength lies in this course 
and we must use it if we are to fulfill 
our mission to humanity. 


Our revenge shall be love! 


WHAT WE ARE 


An impression seems to exist in some 
quarters that The National Student Com- 
mittee for the Limitation of Armaments— 
of which The National Student Forum is 
the successor—was the continuation or- 
ganization of the National Convocation of 
Universities and Colleges on International 
Disarmament. This is incorrect. The con- 
tinuation body of The National Convoca- 
tion is the Continuation Committee of 
which Dr. R. L. Kelly and Dr. N. W. Har- 
ris, informal representatives of the Coun- 
cil of Church’ Boards of Education were 
made Chairman, and Secretary-Treasurer 
respectively. 

The true relation of The National Stu- 
dent Committee to the National Convoca- 
tion is that it was with the knowledge and 
consent of that Convocation that The Na- 
tional Student Committee was organized. 
The actual organizing was effected after 
the Convocation was adjourned. A large 
number of the delegates stayed and, in ac- 
cordance with the plan presented by some 
of the students present, organized The Na- 
tional Student Committee for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. 

Another current myth claims that Presi- 
dent Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
has given The National Student Forum a 
large sum of money. The officers of The 


National Student Forum feel it their duty, 
without even consulting Dr. Eliot, to dis- 
claim the donation at once. 

Dr. Eliot was an Honorary member of 
the Intercollegiate Liberal League and was 
for a time Honorary Chairman of The Na- 
tional Student Committee for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. Both organizations 
have since merged in The National Student 


Forum, with which Dr. Eliot has never 
been associated in any way. 


PRIZES FROM DEBTS 


The Institute of International Educa- 
tion is conducting its prize essay contest 
this year upon “The cancellation of the 
allied debt.” Prizes of $150, $100 and $50 
are offered to the undergraduates from 
any college or university in the United 
States submitting the three best papers. 
The contest opened January 15, and will 
close March 15, while the awards will be 
announced on May 1. The essays must not 
exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,000 
words would be preferable), and must be 
typewritten, on one side only, of plain paper 
of ordinary letter size (8x10%). Each 
essay should bear a nom de plume which 
should be included in an accompanying 
letter giving the writer’s real: name, col- 
lege, class and address. Both letter and 
essay should reach Margaret C. Alexander, 
Secretary of International Relations Clubs, 
Institute of International Education, 407 
West 117th Street, New York City, not 
later than March 15, 1928. Essays should 
be mailed flat, not rolled, An “undergra- 
duate student” is one who, in a collage or 
scientific school, is doing the work pre- 
scribed for the degree of bachelor, or its 
technical equivalent. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

In the New Student of December 16, 
there appears on the editorial page a quo- 
tation from the Harvard Crimson entitled 
“Why lLaws?,’”? which criticizes Governor 
Small of Dlinois for pardoning William 
Bross Lloyd and others who a short be- 
fore had been convicted of sedition. If the 
New Student desires to live up to its title 
which suggests new ideas, new hopes for 
freedom, new ideals for youth, it should 
tear to shreds such an article as “Why 
Laws?.” Governor Small, in freeing these 
prisoners immediately after they began 
serving their sentences, performed a sin- 
cerely courageous deed. 


Yes, why laws which are designed to 
prevent men from speaking or writing? 
Away with them! Wipe them off our 
statute books. All honor to the man, who 
dares, when his the power, to free their 
victims.... 

Why do you not publish stinging edito- 
rials for the immediate release of all Poli- 
tical Prisoners? Then indeed you would 
be entitled to your name, the New Student. 

—Ella Winter 
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Mexican Youth 
Work For Progress 


By GABINO A. PALMA 
One of the founders of the Mexican 
Student Federatiion 


It is very hard for foreigners, and spe- 
cially for Americans, to conceive the actual 
efforts of all cultivated Mexicans to stamp 
out illiteracy, and to aid in every possible 
way, the progress of the country. As the 
result of propaganda made by a special 
sort of business people, Europeans and 
Americans think that we Mexicans are all 
the time engaged in revolutions, assaults on 
private property, infamous violations and 
all sort of doings condemned by morality 
and civilization. Nevertheless, the Youth 
of Mexico especially is engaged in a very 
different kind of work and the present par- 
ticipation of Mexican youth in public af- 
fairs deserves careful attention. 

The Mexican student has always been 
a factor of decisive influence in the history 
of the nation. Nowadays, students direct- 
ly participate in all kinds of public acti- 
vities. Students have an organization 
which intervenes not only in school life, 
but takes part even in politics. Students 
have offices where all associated members 
are duly registered and are entitled to the 
benefits granted by Government, colleges, 
commerce, and railroads to students and 
professors. The Federation of Students 
includes practically all colleges and educa- 
tional institutions existing all over the 
country. 

The principal aim of the Federation is 
the welfare and betterment of its members 
and the education of workmen. To ac- 
complish this task it has founded a Popu- 
lar University with branches in the out- 
lying districts of Mexico City. The Uni- 
versity conducts courses and lectures giv- 
en by the student instructors or occasional 
prominent men whom they invite to speak. 
The principal subjects are: Spanish, His- 
tory of Mexico, Geography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Civics, Hygiene etc. Besides 
this educational work, law and medical stu- 
dents serve the poor free of any charge. 

As the local associations in each State 
pursue the same aims as the Federation, 
it follows that all students carry out the 
same program in a certain area of the 
land. It is necessary to confess that our 
work is far from satisfying us. Of course, 
we are at the very beginning. We know 
that our work is modest, and have no right 
to cheer for the victory. By no means. But 
it is necessary, also, to explain that the 
Federation has only been in existence sev- 
en years. It is an honor for the author of 
these lines, to recall that on December 
22nd, 1915, he and three or four other stu- 
dents, initiated the Second: National Con- 
gress of Students which organized, later 
on, the actual Federation. 

I hope to give, in further articles, more 
detailed information about the work of our 
student associations. Though in years 
gone by students have been brilliantly rep- 
resented in public life, they never took 
part as an organized body, but only as in- 
dividuals. This can be explained on the 
ground that last century belonged to the 


individual more than to collective humani- 
ty. But at present, the individual takes 
a secondary place, in order to give to the 
masses privileges which individuals held as 
their inalienable right, hardly twenty-five 
years ago. The result is that each one 
associates with his own people, that is to 
say with the people of similar occupations 
to his. , 

These considerations explain also why, 
though the Federation refuses to have in 
its program any political aim, students are 
pushed sometimes, no matter what efforts 
are made to the contrary, to take part in 
politics. For this is evident: that it is 
easier for an individual than for a social 
group to live apart from public life. When 
we get in touch with workmen and labor- 
ers, we find out and understand more 
clearly the necessities and aspirations of 
the poor. When we mingle with students 
from other countries in international con- 
gresses, to discuss our responsibilities as 
students, in the new order after the Euro- 
pean clash, we can but earnestly desire not 
a program for students, but a program for 
the people, in a wider sense, for humanity. 
And so, our schemes are not only student 
schemes, but Mexican schemes, internation- 
al schemes, human schemes. 

And -we feel proud to have succeeded, to 
a certain degree, in our purposes. Youth 
is actually leading and directing public af- 
fairs in our country. In Congress and 
newspapers, in colleges and universities, 
in the army and in the diplomatic service, 
the students who seven years ago founded 
tha Federation, today hold national ad- 
ministrative offices. And these same 
youths don’t over-look their yesterday’s 
student program for their new political 
one. On the contrary: they find it easier 
now to accomplish the purposes cherished 
in the class-room. Many of them have 
given up the dream of a title or degree. 
After the civil disturbances, it is more 
important for us to engage our juvenile 
energies in reconstructive work to save 
Mexico from dangers and greedy ambitions 
than to get a white paper signed by the 
President of The National University. For 
we believe that the best of all universities 
is the University of Life. 


America Is Called 


Is The League Again The Issue? 

If Senator Borah had said, ‘“‘When I see 

Europe sinking into misery and suffering 

. Lam not willing to sit silent without 
expressing my opinion that something 
ought to be done. I look upon the question 
of dealing with these economic problems 
as distinctly at this time an American 
question, not exclusively but inclusively.” 
If Senator Borah had expressed this senti- 
ment in 1919 the world might be a differ- 
ent place today. But the very fact that the 
Senator from Idaho makes this statement 
in the March issue of Our World is a cer- 
tain sign that at least one leader’s mind 
has been changed since 1919 and bears the 
promise that our foreign policy s about to 
take a new direction. 

The March issue of Our World also pre- 
sents a strong plea by Ex-Justice Clarke 
for America to join the League of Nations. 
While the former Attorney-General George 


W. Wickersham druws a vivid picture of 
“America’s Stake in Europe’s Peace.” Sev- 
en other features on the subject will make 
this number of Our World a League hand- 
book for some time to come. 


You Over There 
We Over Here 


By KARL WILKER 


Karl Wilker is of the German Youth Movement, 
a teacher, a breaker of new roads: He taught at 
one time a prison school where his unusual methods 
were successful. He is convinced that spiritual re- 
birth must precede political and economic rebuilding. 
Now he is about to start a school of his own. 

The following article was a letter addressed to 
John Rothschild and we shall print the reply in the 
near future. 


Are not these two phrases the embodi- 
ment of two different worlds? What do 
we know of your world? and you of ours? 
Is it not like a dream out of strange and 
distant countries to hear of your giant 
cities, of daring bridges, of masses of stone 
unfolding vibrating life, triumphantly 
reaching to the very heavens, of trains that 
race across broad plains and reduce dis- 
tances to a minimum, of gold diggers, 
farmers, Indians, self-made men, and men 
wasting away, of vast packing houses, of 
trusts, of world dominion....of a thou- 
sand things that we do not have, at least 
not in such measures, and before whose 
power we stand at times as if in trem- 
bling awe? 

And‘ yet we feel you lack something de- 
spite all this, something which seems to 
us, the youth over here, to be most import- 
ant: the soul. 

You will interrupt and ery out to me: 
“Stranger, you do not know us. We have 
a..soulya Butane? 

And you will show me hundreds of 
thousands of things and say: “See here, in 
this our. soul lives.” 

But we shall always wonder and ques- 
tion: “You over there?” Yet in our hearts 
there hides behind this phrase, the We over 
over here, 

The longing, the jubilant, the brotherly 
we. 

Whitman as Internationalist 

There was a poet among you once who 
sang again and again, and eternally new 
this song of the brotherly soul. Amidst 
the confusion of his life he perceived with 
increasing conviction, that it is most im- 
portant not merely to make money, or in- 
vent machines, or dominate the world, but 
rather to feel the bond between mankind 
and live accordingly. 

* And I know there are people over here 
who are astonished to find Walt Whitman 
an American. Everything that he says 
seems to them to come wholly out of our 
own world so that this feeling of wonder 
overcomes them again and again. And 
these very same people, no, many more 
like them, should they not marvel when 
hearing of your Fred Demmler? 

Another American Interprets Us 

I know nothing more of him than was 
recorded by Lucien Price. I know no 
sketches and no paintings from his brush. 
Strey passages give me the feeling that 
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he has exhibited, that he was on the road 
perhaps to be an artist, a great artist.... 

And once more the opposition implied 
in the phrases “You over there” and “We 
over here,’ makes itself felt. An Ameri- 
can artist? Have you artists at all? Do 
I know a single one of them? Are you not 
all just business men? Do you not strive 
just toward one goal, to “get on,’”’ to be 
rich, domineering, powerful, to be like lit- 
tle gods? 

No: Fred Demmiler is not the artist to 
me. He is not the artist to you. He is 
it perhaps not even to those who possess 
one of his pictures, one of these mysterious 
paintings that permit a fleeting glimpse 
into the naked soul. No: this Fred Demm- 
ler is something quite different to you as 
to us. He is just a man. And he is not 
the only one. His friends, the few who 
are mentioned now and again, and whose 
names leave us as indifferent as the men- 
tioning of my name would leave you, they 
stood very near to us. Lucien Price—who 
is Lucien Price? What do I know of him? 
Is he a writer, a teacher, a laborer, a....? 
What does that matter. Is it not enough 
that he wrote this memoir of Fred, that 
he is a man, somewhere in one of your tre- 
mendous cities whose gulfs and terrors 
Fred wanted to paint in all their horror, 


or in your broad fields, or your distant- 


mountains, or near your curious lakes? 
Somewhere, far away in your country... . 


The Gulf Does Not Exist 

But I know and feel it in me. This 
Lucien Price too is not the only one, is 
not a solitary figure over there, as lonely 
as he appears to be. 

I know this with profound conviction. 
There are others like him, there are...... 

Why should I write a certain number? 
One tells us, of course, that the only way 
to convince you is to bring facts, to add 
figures to figures, to describe famine with 
gruesome details and propose alleviating 
measures with businesslike accuracy. 

But tell me honestly, does it matter 
whether there are a thousand more or less 
who are not entirely strangers to us in 
the great mass constituting the “you over 
there!” 

Like a flash it comes to us, perhaps 
only for a brief moment, that your life is 
the same as ours, that your needs are iden- 
tical to ours, and that our want becomes 
your want also. 

We joyfully tell the world: “This bottom- 
less gulf between our worlds, before which 
we wondered and trembled, or stood in in- 
different austerity, this bottomless gulf 
does not exist.” Over here as over there 
we find only mankind, one community of 
brothers. z 

Fred Demmler Joved the sermon on the 
mount. Tell me, does not this express love 
of mankind? 

This statement will perhaps provoke a 
condescending smile. No, I know, I feel, 
you will not smile. In your heart of hearts 
you rejoice in the eternally new hymn of 
our brotherhood, of our union, of our kin- 
ship in the whole tremendous universe. 


To Earn Or To Create 
“You over there” and “We over here,” 
no longer do these phrases seem two worlds 
separated by an ocean, worlds, that even 
tho they are enemies no longer, do not ap- 
proach each other as brothers. No, the 
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world revolution, the spiritual rebirth is 
here. (It is here as soon as we can make 
our decision, whether we wish to earn or 
to create, whether we wish to become busi- 
nessman or. prophet. The decision, how- 
ever, is nothing but the will to live, which 
is love. It is a matter of indifference 
whether this is the formula of any group 
or of any youth movement. It searcely 
matters whether you have a youth move- 
ment or not, that has been like ours, still 
is, or will be. It is important only, here 
as over there, that we have human beings, 
content no longer to be mere wheels in a 
human machine, but desiring to give power 
themselves, desiring to create their own 
life in all its intensity. 
Must Meet As Man To Man 


You over there—We over here, this syn- 
thesis cannot be brought about through 
any diplomacy, cannot be effected through 
any exchange movement protected by au- 
thority, no matter whether between goods 
or men. This fusion can only come 
through our whole life’s service and sanc- 
tity. I know, it is not useless when you 
come to us and when you call some of us 
to come to you. But this is true only when 
we all realize that the main issue is not 
to cultivate or even develop superiority, 
but rather a desire to come as man to man. 


Our Work Is The Same 


Is there not a great tragedy in the fact 
that one of my own people whom I do not 
know and who nevertheless is my brother, 
that he should kill just that man so very 
dear to me: Fred Demmler? 


And is it not almost like a command- 
ment that his life, consecrated wholly to 
creative effort must awaken our thoughts 
to the possibility of such a fusion? Of 
course in the last analysis it is perhaps 
immaterial whether or not it is your friend 
Fred. It is a man and he stands as close 
or distant to us as all the others also. And 
yet, somewhere in my memory of him I 
feel blood of my blood, life of my life, and 
I am conscious of a union which knows 
no longer the opposition implied in the 
“vou over there” and the “we over here,” 
but which on the contrary voices in the 
“vou over there” the “THOU,” the brother 
“thou”’—the “thou” of life. 

In one of Fred’s letters there are these 
words: “Continue your work.... Other 
victories are transient.” But your work, 
is our work, your work is the eternally new 
and old work that demands the avowal of 
the creative will to live, that demands the 
“yes” not only to the externals of life, but 
to life as a realization of brotherhood, a 
community of mankind that holds in it- 
self the only reward of life. 


Not destruction but creation, an awaken- 
ing of all that sleeps in every human being, 
call it what you will: the child in him, 
the heart, the soul, the faith, reality, the 
absolute—nothing, yes nothing lies in the 
name, but everything lies in our belief and 
this belief is identical with our life. 

Idealism and realism can be two worlds 
no longer. We must live our idealism and 
can do no other, or we must sacrifice our- 
selves to it for the sake of serving others 
so that reality may come at last and make 
tangible what up to now has only been a 
timid experiment and a vague longing and 
was lived by a very few. 


So let us pursue the same’road, live and 
die together in a unified life and in the 
belief of our work, the work of all coun- 
tries, the work of man among mankind. 


‘*Projects”’ 
Learn While You Study 


By RUTH BOARDMAN, Barnard ’24 


A group of bobbed-haired girls is loung- 
ing between classes in a tiny Social and 
Religious Organizations office. They are 
assiduously studying, not Chemistry or 
German—though the texts lie near them— 
but the report of the National Student 
Forum Conference held at Hartsdale. 

“Here’s this project method again,” said 
one, reading “Students might persuade in- 
dividual instructors who are favorably in- 
clined to conduct their classes on the pro- 
ject method.” “What do they mean?” Si- 
lence. “Why you can tell us Nellie, aren’t 
you taking Ed. A?” 

“I never heard of it,” responds Nellie, 
“We're only up to the seventeenth century.” 

The mystification caused by those two 
words seems fairly wide-spread, but before 
attempting an elucidation we may save con- 
fusion by clearing the air of a few popular 
misconceptions. First, the project method 
is not new. Successful teachers have used 
it ever since education began. Children 
have always followed it, educating them- 
selves by numerous projects in doll-mak- 


ing or charades.. And when we see our’ 


bobbed-haired friends slaving over a news 
item for the college weekly, or wearing 
themselves out with basket-ball practice, 
we can say, “Here is the project method 
in all its glory.” 

Another current misconception needs 
correction—the project method is not a cut 
and dried technique which can be mechani- 
cally applied. It is, rather, a philosophy 
of life which sets up the ideal of teacher- 
student cooperation through working to- 
gether in carrying out common purposes. 

Finally, the project method is not a de- 
vice for making students swallow disa- 
greeable pills of information, believed by 
their elders to be necessary. 

What, then, is it? A project in itself is 
simply a piece of purposeful activity. Ap- 
plied to the class-room it means, that the 
students must have (1) a strong purpose, 
(2) definitely formulated in aims and 
plans, which (3) guide and control their 
activities, and (4) which results in a keen 
interest that keeps them at work until the 
purpose is satisfactorily realized. Thus 
my writing this paper is a project. I (1) 
had a strong desire to help introduce the 
project method into college courses, (2) I 
decided to write this article to set forth 
some of the possibilities, (3) the purpose 
has given definite direction and meaning 
to my literary efforts, and (4) has kept 
me at the job till it was finished. 

This differs in several fundamental ways 
from the typical activity resulting from 
the lecture-quiz-assignment method. The 
purpose has become a part of me and is 
not a vague external something mentioned 
by the professor last Fall. Then too, the 
satisfaction is not in terms of an A or C, 
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but in the realization of my purpose. The 
judgment is of the sort that one receives 
in life, and is not the artificial test of a 
more or less arbitrary marking system. 
The most delightful thing about such an 
activity is that new vistas of further in- 
vestigation are continually opening up. 
One realizes that only the surface thas been 
scratched; the end of the semester cannot 
mean the close of active interest in the 
subject. 

Is it possible for colleges to use the pro- 
ject method, and would it make education 
better and more interesting? These ques- 
tions may best be answered by considering 
actual experiments, now going on, which 
will serve to illustrate the first steps in 
inaugurating the new regime. 


After one term of a course in American 
Government thére was much dissatisfaction 
on the part of both students and teacher. 
The principal causes of complaint seemed 
to be: (1) The true-false quizzes given 
at frequent intervals required that the stu- 
dent memorize the dryest and most minute 
details from government texts, which could 
hardly have been more deadly had they 
been constructed with the conscious pur- 
pose of putting students to sleep. (2) 
These required readings took so much time 
that the supplementary list (which dealt 
with current problems and was therefore 
more appealing) could seldom be glanced 
at even by the most conscientious student. 
(3) 'The general lack of interest resulted 
in most of the members getting “read up” 
the night before the exam. The instructor, 
finding the class largely ignorant most of 
the time, gave lectures on the formal back- 
ground that the students should have ac- 
quired by themselves. Of course it was 
rarely possible to have class discussion; 
hence the class hour was an uninterrupted 
orgy of automatic note-taking. 


The instructor was one of those rare in- 
dividuals who are willing to experiment 
and to give the students real aid in trying 
to improve their courses. So a class com- 
mittee was elected. After prolonged dis- 
cussion it presented its plan to the class, 
for criticism and suggestions. The chair- 
man stated that the general idea back of 
the scheme was to make Government more 
real through emphasizing concrete prob- 
lems in current political affairs and in our 
own college environment. The main points 
in the plan were: 


(1) The first semester’s work was to 
be reviewed from the standpoint of college 
governmental problems. Each student was 
to list the college problems which she 
thought the material already studied would 
help to solve. The chairman pointed out 
that colleges, cities, states, and nations all 
have the problem of dead electorates—un- 
interested citizens. This is an important 
factor in producing “boss control” which 
is as apparent in college as in New York 
City. Then came the question of Demo- 
cracy—is this the ideal? How close do 
the colleges come to the ideal form of gov- 
erment? We are taxed (tuition), and 
yet we are not represented in any groups 
which control the conditions making for 
our happiness or discontent. 

(2) The remaining material listed in the 
elass syllabus deals with the problems of 
improving such matters as the administra- 
tion of justice and public health. The com- 


mittee suggested that one member of the 
class read in advance the syllabus and 
current material on one of these topics and 
formulate questions, the answers to which 
would involve a knowledge and discussion 
of the theoretical and factual background. 
The syllabus would then be used merely as 
a means, instead of, as under the old re- 
gime, an end in itself. A question for the 
first day was suggested, “Shall we, in the 
next electiion, vote for or against Al 
Smith’s plan for the reorganization of the 
state legislature?” (When actually tried 
out it was found that to make intelligent 
comments on this question requires a knowl- 
edge of the principals underlying efficient 
governmental organization, and the experi- 
ments of other states as well as the unique 
elements in the New York State issue.) 


(3) The class-hour was to be a combina- 
tion of discussion and lecturing by the pro- 
fessor. If voluntary discussion failed, the 
students were to be called on. The instruct- 
or was, of course, expected to fill in the 
gaps left by the students’ lack of informa- 
tion. 

(4) The question of quizzes is an im- 
portant one. If a\student is to be judged 
on the basis of examination, it is only 
natural that she should want to do the kind 
of work which will show results on exam- 
inations. One suggestion was to use the 
former method of true-false quizzes, but 
transform them into tests on fundamental 
principles rather than on details of ques- 
tionable importance, Another member of the 
committee suggested that for a final. ex- 
amination the class might be given a cur- 


_rent problem, with freedom to use any 


sources of information in solving it. The 
grade would be based on the significance 
of the solutions offered. 

When the proposed plan came up for 
vote it passed by a narrow majority. More 
governmental problems! Should a trium- 
phant majority impose its will upon a large 
minority? After sympathetic discussion 
the minority were willing to try the plan. 
Their chief criticisms were instructive: 


(1) Some felt that student discussion 
would amount to nothing. They were 
out to learn government, and since the in- 
structor was an expert they preferred tak- 
ing notes to hearing the opinions of a- 
mateurs. It was pointed out that the in- 
structor could not be equally expert in all 
phases of government, and that college 
students when inspired by debates often 
became first-class experts on complicated 
issues. Furthermore, this scheme would 
allow the instructor as much time for lec- 
tures as was essential in making the points 
clear. 

(2) Another group found it absolutely 
impossible to speak more than three words 
if there were more than three people lis- 
tening. Hence they couldn’t even voice 
their objections during class hour! They 
realized it was a handicap that could be 
overcome, but they disliked the rigorous 
cure of class discussion. 


(3) A very real objection was that all 
the work would be done by a few people. 

(4) A few could not give the time de- 
manded in preparation for such a course. 
They had absorbing outside interests. 

It is far too early as yet to give any esti- 
mate of the success or failure of the ex- 
periment. Already difficulties have been en- 


countered—bibliography is hard to procure, 
and when it comes to class discussions, the 
reactionary attitude on governmental prob- 
lems is so lacking that the discussions sel- 
dom have the spice of opposing points of 
view. However, there is noticeable a keener 
interest on the part of students. As many 
haunt the library as in the old days when 
the gloom of an impending exam clouded 
the atmosphere, One girl who had complain- 
ed of stagefright whenever she tried to talk 
before an audience contributed to the class 
discussion five times in one hour, There 
is e more eritical attention on the part of 
the students, and greater alertness than 
ever before. 

This experiment is not a realization of 
the ideal. No one would have the boldness 
to assert that as a result of this course 
students will be able to direct their life 
activities with the maximum significance 
to themselves and the community. But it 
is a step toward the goal and may stimulate 
further fruitful experimentation. 


Youth In The Alps 
Go There This Summer 


Translated by MILDRED WERTHEIMER 
from Mitteilungen der weltjuyendliga 


At Galtur, Paznaun, Tyrol, Austria, is 
situated the Alpine Home of Youth. This 
Home, which American students will sure- 
ly want to visit during their summer vaca- 
tion, “desires to serve young people of 
both sexes who wish to leave their urban 
environment for a time and refresh them- 
selves in the mountains. 


“This is particularly necessary for the 
young people of Austria and Germany, for 
here they may forget their difficulties in 
securing nourishment and all their other 
cares and worries, and may rebuild their 
bodies and souls in the free Alpine at- 
mosphere. 

“The Home of Youth wants to help 
young people of this sort but it does not 
want to be a charitable organization. It 
wants to give people who wish to fight 
through life with their own strength, the 
chance to develop the necessary strength 
for their work. 


German Youth to Teach Foreign Youth 

“Members of the Youth Movement, stu- 
dents, intelligensia, young workers, etc., 
desire to earn their livelihood in the moun- 
tains by helping young foreigners who in- 
tend to attend German schools or Hoch- 
schule, or to study for their professions in 
Germany, or merely to learn to know Ger- 
many, by introducing them to the German 
language, German life, customs and litera- 
ture, and the spiritual life of German 
Youth, 

“The young Germans will give their 
foreign friends language lessons and aid 
them in their progress by sharing meals 
and excursions with them, in fact by living 
with them. The German youth will give 
courses on whatever subjects interest these 
foreigners, introducing them to the proper 
literature on the subject, and promising 
to prepare their work earnestly and to 
choose only the fields of knowledge which 
they know thoroughly. No ready-made 
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knowledge will be imparted. The way will 
merely be pointed to individual study. 

“This intimate contact with and knowl- 
edge of German life is ordinarily shown to 
foreigners only after a very long stay in 
the country and after costly delays in time 
and work. 

“A small but very carefully selected li- 
brary is at the disposal of the guests. The 
courses will be given during bad weather or 
during excursions in a mountain meadow, 
or on warm afternoons in the woods. There 
will be as many excursions as possible into 
the neighboring country near and far, and 
ski-trips in the winter, and trips into the 
most beautiful Alpine country. Eventually 
we hope to organize excursions to some 
Austrian and South German cities.” 


Courses 

The program of courses includes: 

Schools and High Schools in Germany. 

Psychology of education, reform move- 
ments in pedagogy ete. 

Student Life in Germany. 

The German Press. 

German Political Parties. 

German economic organizations. 

The Revolution (Russia, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary.) 

Personalities in Germany before, during 
and since the war. 

German history, geography, economics, 
literature, music, art, handwork, folk-songs 
ete. 

The instruction will be free and informal 
giving as much leeway as possible to the 
initiative of the “teacher” and the student. 

Costs 

“Aside from the necessary working capi- 
tal we have no funds so everyone must pay 
his way either in money or work. The de- 
tails of cost of room and board vary with 
the value of the Austrian exchange but 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 


I enclose $.......... as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 


for one year as a ; 
Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Student 


member.* 50 cents of the dues go for one 
year’s subscription to “The New Student.” 
Name 
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* Types of Membership 

Student—Those now students. 

Faculty—Those now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

x-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Asseciate—Those interested in the N. 8. F. who have 
never studied or taught In a college. This mem- 

bership {a non-voting. 
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with Kronen 70,000 to the dollar (February 
1923) living is very cheap. Last summer 
the cost was 7,800 kronen a day. This sum- 
mer it is unlikely to exceed at the outside 
75 cents a day. Students take care of their 
own rooms unless they are willing to pay 
extra and the work of the commuinty is 
done by students in return for a reduction 
in living expenses.” 

It is taken for granted that no one will 
come for less than three months but in all 


probability, other arrangements could be - 


made by students desiring to stay a shorter 
time. 
Cooperation 

“To the students coming from foreign 
countries, we ask ‘What have we to offer 
you?? We are new to our task and you 
will probably not find everything just what 
you expected. We must all be patient and 
work together to create a real home for 
Youth in which nothing small, petty, and 
half-hearted shall mar the beauty and puri- 
ty of the mountain environment. ‘ 

“You can help us in our task by being 
entirely in earnest in your desire to learn 
the German language and customs.” 


To Reach The Home 

Galtur is situated at an altitude of about 
5,000 feet, in the central Alps, the Tyrol 
section of the Silvretta, near Austrian, 
Swiss, and Vorarlberg borders. The new 
Italian border at Reschenscheideck is very 
easily reached. The railway station is 
Wiesberge on the Arlberg line, Bodensee- 
Innsbruck. Bicycles, skiis, mountain-climb- 
ing equipment, ete., may be procured at 
Galtur. 

Any one desiring more detailed informa- 
tion should write direct to the Jugendheim, 
Galtur, Paznaun Tyrol, Austria, enclosing 
money for return postage. 


I Recommend 
By ZONA GALE 


In these reviews an interesting man and scholar 
is asked to write up some book he thinks particularly 
worth while for students to read. A valuable book 
is presented at the same time as a valuable glimpse 
into the mind of some living thinker. 


A book which I have found especially 
freighted with value is “The Life of the 
Spirit and the Life of To-day,” by Evelyn 
Underhill. 

Miss Underhill is the only woman who 
has ever been invited to lecture on religion 
at Oxford University. The chapters in- 
clude a study of the life of the spirit in 
its expression in the individual, in educa- 
tion, in institutional religion and in the 
socal order. These, and two chapters on 
psychology and the life of the spirit, and 
two on the character and on the history 
of the life of the spirit, constitute a sur- 
vey of the spiritual life undertaken in a 
mood of detachment and analysis, such as 
might be used in any other scientific in- 
vestigation. A part of the psychology and 
the social order chapters have been pub- 
lished in the English “Fortnightly Re- 
view” and in the “Hibbert Journal;” and 
all the chapters were delivered as papers 
at Manchester College. 

The chapter called “The Life of the Spirit 
and Education” stresses, in a fashion whose 


simplicity gives one a sensation of recog- 
nition of eternal truths, a view of educa- 
tion which might remake the world. We are 
always remaking the world, and perhaps 
Miss Underhill’s suggestion is rather to 
uncover what is already there, to win to 
a “first-hand contact with higher realities” 
as vigorous personal interests; “to face 
as practical and interesting facts, not 
as formulae, those reactions to eternal 
and this-world reality which used to be 


‘ealled our duty to God and our neighbor ; 


and to do concrete things proper to a real 
citizen of a really theocratic world.” 


In this attempt of supreme importance 
to “capture education and use it in tne 
interests of the spiritual life,” she feels 
that parent, headmaster or teacher is the 
central factor. In any scheme of educa- 
tion which seeks to further the spiritual 
life, “only those who have already bezome 
real can communicate the knowledge of 
reality, It is from the sportsman that we 
catch the spirit of fair play..... the artist 
shows us beauty...” a headmaster or a 
parent or a teacher is no less a revealer. 
“It would be well if we cleared our minds 
of cant and acknowledged that such an 
one alone is truly able to educate, since 
the spiritual life is infectious but cannot 
be propagated by artificial means.” 

Miss Underhill’s definition of the spirit- 
ual life does not do the violence to psy- 
chology and biology which is done by the 
definition of piety.. On the contrary, the 
conception on which she works is that 
“man’s psychic life on all its levels is the 
iianifold expression of one single energy 
or urge in thé depths of his being, a life- 
force seeking fulfillment.” This ought to 
clear some of the eobwebs from the minds 
of the Freudians and the pietists both. 
Really their mistake is fundamentally the 
same, an ancient grammatical error known 
as mistaking a part for the whole. 


The last chapter, “Life of the Spirit and 
the Social Order” holds the far cry from 
to-morrow, the social impulse, as a part 
of the urge of the life-force, which we so 
limit. “A yielding to social impulse we 
might take more seriously did we realize 
it as the impulsions of creative Spirit giv- 
ing us our chance, our small actualization 
of the universal tendency to the Divine. 
As it is, we do feel a little uncomfort- 
able.... but commonly console ourselves 
with the thought that their realization is 
at present outside the sphere of practical 
politics. Yet the obligation of response 
to those stirrings is laid on all who feel 
them. Christ was born among those who 
expected the Kingdom ‘of God.” And she 
adds: 

“The men and women who are now -coni- 
ing to maturity, still capable of enthusias- 
tic and disinterested choice, will have great 
opportunities of influencing those younger 
than themselves. The torch .is being of- 
fered them; and it is of vital importance 
that they grasp and hand it on without 
worrying whether their fingers are going 
to be burnt. If they do grasp it, they may 
prove the bringers-in of a new world, a 
fresh and vigorous social order, based up- 
on true values, controlled by a spiritual 
conception of life; a world in which this 
factor is as freely acknowledged by all 
normal persons as the movement of the 
earth around the sun.” 


